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CHAPTER I. 



INTEODUCTOKY. 



I SHALL not go back to the scenes of my 
childhood, nor attempt to give any further 
account of my personal history than the 
few particulars which have a direct bearing 
on the most marvellous events of my life ; 
namely my journey to Theopolis, and 
my brief sojourn among its enlightened 
and interesting inhabitants. 
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In the Autumn of 18 — , I set sail for 
New Zealand, accompanied by my only 
sister, Amy, then in her nineteenth year. 
Our voyage at first was very prosperous, 
but when we had arrived at — degrees of 
south latitude, we encountered so violent 
a storm, and one of such long continuance, 
that after battling with it stoutly for some 
days, we at last began to lose all hopes of 
ever seeing land again. Our ship indeed 
still drifted madly on before the wind, 
but it had long been evident that we were 
quite out of our course, of which for some 
days no reckoning had even been attempted. 
At length the wind fell, and the sea was 
comparatively calm. Yet still the ship 
drifted on almost as rapidly as before. 
Upon my asking our captain the reason 
of this, he pointed to a hazy appearance on 
either side of us, and said it was evident 
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we had entered the current of some mighty 
river. Of this we were soon all con- 
vinced. The haze on either side deepened 
in colour and strengthened in outline, till 
it assumed the welcome tint and form of 
undulating hills and sloping banks, clothed 
with rich foliage and pasture. And here 
and there we thought we could discern 
something that reminded us of the spires 
and homes of merry England. No; the 
telescope did not deceive me. It was a 
spire that rose above yon clump of trees ! 
And now, to our inexpressible delight, we 
descry before us the prospect of a noble 
city. The river was, in that part which 
we were now approaching, lined with 
shipping, and our course became more 
and more difficult. At length we dropped 
anchor, and put off for the shore. We 
were once again among the habitations 
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and the hum of men. And wonderful 
beyond belief! the language which reached 
our ears, though mingled with much that 
was foreign to us, had here and there an 
English sound and meaning. We could 
almost have fancied that we had landed 
somewhere below our own London Bridge, 
but that the river we were quitting was 
so beautifully clear, and the buildings on 
its banks, even to the wharfs and ware- 
houses, were of* so superior a style of 
-architecture. 

Hunger and exhaustion for a time pre- 
vailed over curiosity, but when our bodily 
wants were supplied, we were all eager in 
our endeavours to ascertain the name and 
situation of the place to which we had 
been so unexpectedly conveyed. The 
result of my own investigation into these 
and other particulars, (an invQStigation 
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slowly pursued at first, while I acquired 
that part of the language which was not 
quite English according to my standard,) 
will be found in the following chapters. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Country of Utopia Christiaiia. — ^When and how 

it was colonized. 

The country of Utopia Christiana, of which 
Theopolis is the capital, was peopled many 
ages ago by a colony of Englishmen, who 
set sail for the Cape of Good Hope, 
intending to establish themselves there. 

To give an intelligible account of their 
subsequent progress, it is necessary that I 
should at once state that these colonists had 
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with them a Bishop, and several Priests and 
Deacons, who carried out a very extensive 
library, consisting chiefly of theological 
works, but comprising also all the prin- 
cipal productions then extant in literature 
and science. 

Before reaching their destination, they 
encountered, as we did, a terrific storm, 
and were driven, as we were, into that 
peculiar current of the sea which sets in 
continually towards the land of Utopia ; 
and which prevents the vessels of that 
country (although furnished with motive 
power equal to that of steam) from navi- 
gating the seas to any great extent beyond 
the shores of their own territory. 

Hence, although they have on one or 
two occasions since they became a colony, 
been visited, as when we were drifted to 
them, by vessels of other countries ; none 
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of their own people had, up to the time 
of our arrival, ever visited any other 
lands than the few islands immediately 
contiguous to them, since the time that 
they became a nation. At the period of 
our landing among them they had not had 
ti European visitor for many centuries. 

Nothing could exceed the kindness and 
hospitality with which we were welcomed 
and assisted. For myself and sister — we 
were particularly fortunate in being 
quartered with one of the most influential 
and intelligent of their citizens, named 
Fractious, who made it his business to 
give us every information we could desire 
as to their past history, and their present 
customs and institutions. 

As some of their regulations and habits 
are decided improvements upon our own, 
it seemed to me very desirable that t 
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should give my fellow countrymen the 
benefit of an acquaintance with them. 
How my information reached England 
will be related in due time* 

In regard to the history of the first 
settlement of the colony, the information 
which Fracticus gave me amounted in 
brief tb thia : — ^that after the Bishop 
and clergy had solemnly returned thanks 
for their unlooked-for preservation, and 
when some provision had been made for 
the supply of their immediate bodily 
wants, they agreed at once upon a fi'ame- 
work of civil and religious society. The 
captain of the vessel, as the nearest 
representative among them of anything 
like royal authority, they declared the 
first sovereign of a line which was thence- 
forth to be hereditary. He was fortu* 
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nately a married man, and had his wife 
and children with him. 

The Bishop immediately proceeded to 
consecrate fresh Bishops from among the 
senior Priests, and engaged some among 
the younger laymen to prepare themselves 
for orders under the direction of the most 
experienced of the clergy. Thus was a 
succession of sovereigas established in the 
state, and of bishops and clergy in the 
church. In course of time a Reformation 
had taken place in their Church of a 
similar character to that which was 
effected in England, although, as in our 
own case, some of their, people had con- 
tinued subject to the erroneous system 
from which the others had emerged. They 
had in fact the distinctions of Protestant 
and Papist, Churchman and Dissenter, 
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although they were not called by those 
precise names. If, to avoid circumlocu- 
tion, I employ these terms, the discerning 
reader will easily know how to apply 
them. 

I have now said enough to prepare the 
way for the information I have to give 
respecting this distant and interesting 
people, which information I received from 
time to time from my excellent friend 
Practicus, who, as a good Churchman, first 
took care to make me acquainted with 
some of the happy peculiarities of their 
ecclesiastical polity. 
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CHA1»TEE III. 

Church System. — ^Preferment. 

The subject of their Church regulations 
was introduced by the circumstance o^ 
the eldest son of our host having arrived 
at home from college, soon after our 
arrival. This son, named Paulinus, his 
father informed me, was being prepared 
for holy orders. 

I inquired of the father whether he 
had any expectations of preferment for 
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his son ? He replied (with a look of sur- 
prise at such a question) that he had 
undoubted expectations of it, if his son 
lived. ** He was sure," h^ said, " in the 
natural course to obtain a benefice." 

"How," I asked, (surprised in my 
turn,) " will he obtain one in the natural 
course?' 

" Why," said he, " when his turn comes, 
to be sure." 

"You do not satisfy me," said I, "by 
such an answer : for in England many a 
Curate's turn never comes at all, though 
he may live to the age of fourscore." 

"Oh I" he replied; "then of course 
that is through his own fault/' 

" By no means," said I. " He may be 
very deserving of preferment, but he has 
no friend in power to bestow it on him, 
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or obtain it for him : and so he must remain 
a Curate to the end of the chapter." 

" I find," said Practicus, " that your 
mode of proceeding in this respect, as in 
others, must be very different from ours. 
Our system is briefly this. A young man 
must, of course, begin as a Curate. But 
when he has served in that capacity for a 
moderate period — the average I believe is 
between six and seven years, — he comes 
in turn into possession of some benefice, 
as the benefices fall vacant. As soon as 
any Rector in the kingdom dies, the 
senior Curate in the kingdom, that is the 
Curate who has served in the ministry for 
the longest period, succeeds the deceased 
Rector as a matter of course; provided 
always, that there is nothing against his 
character. It thus happens that we have 
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but very few young Rectors, and but very 
few old Curates. In fact, an old clergy- 
man is nearly sure of being made a 
Rector, and a man generally obtains a 
benefice at the time when his family is 
growing up and becoming expensive. 
Vacancies of benefices occur also, not by 
reason of death only, but very frequently 
from the resignation of those Rectors who 
have passed the age of seventy years, and 
are afflicted with sickness or infirmity: 
very ample retiring pensions being pro- 
vided from the funds of the Church for 
all such cases." 

*'But," said I, "whose property are 
the benefices considered to be? " 

" The property of the whole Church," 
he answered; " whose should they be?" 

" Then you have no preferment," I 

B 
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observed, " in the hands of private indi- 
viduals." 

'' Certainly not," he replied. " Our 
rule is without exception: each vacant 
benefice is filled according to seniority." 

"Thus then," I said, " you avoid an evil 
which is very prevalent in my country, 
where many a -rich man has a living in 
his gift, which is called the family living, 
and which he regards as his own almost 
in the same sense as the family mansion, 
or the family coach, and which he bestows 
on some member of his family with 
scarcely any consideration of his fitness 
for it. * It is just the thing.' ' It will just 
do for him.' — ^That is the rich man s one 
idea about it : and he does not stop to ask 
himself the other most important ques- 
tion. Will he do for it ? Is he as likely 
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to win souls by the transaction as he is 
to gain money by it T 

"And have your Bishops," I asked, 
" no preferment to bestow ?' 

" None," said Practicus ; " unless you 
call the being made one of their chaplains 
a preferment ; and none do they wish to 
have ; for if they were possessed of such 
a supposed advantage, they would be 
likely to be envied by some other powers 
in the state on account of it, and the con- 
sequence might be that the appointing 
to benefices might in time come to be 
exercised by the Crown, or by some of 
the Ministers of the Crown, according to 
some political rather than religious prin- 
ciple of distribution.** 

" And how," I asked, " do you proceed 
when a new Church is built for a newly- 
risen population ?' 

B 2 
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" It goes," he answered, " according to 
the same rule : the offer being made im- 
mediately to the clergyman who has 
worked the longest as a Curate." 

" But supposing," I further asked him, 
" the new Church to have been built, as 
must sometimes happen, in a very poor 
district : how is it made worth a Curate's 
while to exchange a tolerable curacy for 
such a benefice ?' 

" By giving," said he, " to every such 
benefice a really adequate endowment; 
and so judiciously are the funds of our 
Church distributed that a living in such 
a locality is endowed to a greater extent 
than one in a rich neighbourhood, in 
order that the incumbent may have a 
sufiScient fund at his disposal wherewith 
to relieve the poor." 

" Does it not happen," I said, " that 
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under such a strict plan of rotation some 
rather objectionable appointments occur : 
for instance, that a clergyman who would 
be well adapted for a rural or a poor po- 
pulation, becomes settled in some rich or 
fashionable district." 

" I will parry your question," said he, 
" by asking you another. Can any system 
of preferment be devised by erring man, 
which shall be wholly free from every 
possible objection ? The only merit we 
claim for our arrangement is, that it is 
liable to fewer objections, and does less 
injustice to merit and long service, than 
any other plan that has ever been pro- 
posed." 

" Allow me," I said, " to ask one more 
question. How if a Curate has become 
so attached to his flock as not to be 
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willing to leave them, and go to the vacant 
living to which he has become entitled T 
" I think," he said, with a smile, " you 
can easily guess the solution of such a 
difficulty. The benefice is, of course, 
offered to the next in rotation." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Church System contiDued. — ^Preparation 

for Orders. 

Our conversation here returning to Pau- 
linus, his father gave me the following 
particulars relative to his college career, 
and his preparation for orders : — 

He had been designed for the ministry 
on account of his early piety, his amia- 
bility of temper, and his excellent abili- 
ties. The idea of his qualifying himself 
for the sacred office had, however, been 
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only suggested to him ; and having been 
once suggested, it had become the most 
cherished idea of his life. It was not 
only of his own free and deliberate choice, 
but by his own earnest desire, that he was 
about to become a clergyman. 

Under these favourable circumstances 
was Paulinus preparing to enter on this 
all-important work ; and happily the col- 
lege system under which he was being 
trained was replete with all good ten- 
dencies. 

As an instance of the care taken in their 
, University in such cases, I may mention 
that all candidates for the ministry were 
required to give notice of their intention 
of taking orders before they had com- 
pleted their third term. 

All such candidates were required, 
upon their matriculation, to produce cer- 
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tificates, not of their baptism only (which 
all had to produce), but also of their 
confirmation, and of their having been 
regular communicants from the time of 
their confirmation. 

In all schools and colleges, carefully 
expurgated editions of classic authors are 
employed ; and so long has this been the 
practice, that it is believed there is not 
existing in the country a single copy of 
any heathen author which contains the 
whole text, or, in other words, a single 
copy which is not purged of its impuri- 
ties. At the University the text books 
in Greek are in the first place, of course, 
the New Testament and the Septuagint ; 
and then admirable compilations are em- 
ployed from the best writings of the 
Greek and Latin Fathers of the Church, 
the acquaintance of the students with the 
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ancient heathen authors being brought 
into full play in illustrating the meaning 
of difficult passages, and in showing the 
force of the allusions to heathen customs, 
&c., which occur in these text books of 
ancient Christianity. 

The very poorest students have the 
benefit of private tutors, who are paid to 
instruct them, out of a fund to which all 
students of a certain rank (answering to 
that of our fellow-commoners) have to 
contribute at their matriculation. 

No prizes or scholarships are allowed 
to be awarded by less than six fellows 
of a college agreeing together on such 
award; by which rule even the suspicion 
of favouritism is effectually precluded. 

No house is licensed in the University 
as a residence for those students who 
cannot be accommodated within the col- 
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lege walls, unless such house be kept by 
a member of the University who is up- 
wards of fifty years of age, and well 
reported of, who is held responsible for 
the conduct of the students living under 
his roof, and who is considered as in the 
place of a parent to them. 

No tradesman is allowed to give credit 
to a student, on pain of being dismissed 
from the bounds of the University. Any 
temporary inconvenience arising from 
this arrangement is found to be amply 
compensated, by the security which is 
thus afforded against the host of evils to 
which young men are subject under the 
credit system, as permitted in our English 
IJniversities. 

The daily service of the Church is 
attended both morning and evening by 
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all the students, and the services are 
performed in the best cathedral style. 

The students who are preparing for 
holy orders are regularly taught and 
trained in elocution on one day in every 
week, under an able professor. In conse- 
quence of which training, they are all able 
(at least all who have passed the final exa- 
mination) to speak extemporaneously in a 
fluent manner, on almost any given sub- 
ject. Having myself had an opportunity, 
when I visited the University, of hearing 
several young men in succession go 
through this exercise in a most credita- 
ble manner, I felt that a great want in 
the educational system of our Church 
was here admirably supplied. 

One not unimportant, though sub- 
sidary, good result from this oratorical 
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training was manifested in the superior 
conversational power which it imparted, 
and which we had ample opportunities of 
observing and appreciating in our young 
friend Paulinus, who was just on the eve 
of completing his academical career, and 
who being favoured by nature with a 
handsome intellectual countenance, and a 
fine voice and figure, bade fair, in my 
opinion (and it was an opinion to which 
my sister most warmly assented) to be- 
come a first-rate master of the persuasive 
art. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Church System continued. — Means of Church 

Extension, &c. 

To contemplate the cathedrals and 
churches of Theopolis, was at once an 
astonishment and a delight to me. In 
walking through the streets in any 
direction, it was impossible to pro- 
ceed for more than a furlong without 
coming in sight of one of those noble 
buildings upon which (according, alas! 
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to our recent English notions) it would 
have been said that money and skill had 
been wastefuUy expended. There happily 
the opinion prevailed — an opinion which 
I am glad to think is gaining ground 
amongst ourselves — that we ought to offer 
of our very best in such a service, and 
that we ought to offer it cheerfully and 
unsparingly. 

The adequate provision of Church room 
for the increasing population has been 
secured, among other means, by the foU 
lowing excellent regulation. 

Whenever ground is let for building, 
a site is always reserved for a new Churchy 
and the owner of every new house is 
obliged by law, as soon as such house is 
occupied, to pay a small sum annually on 
account of such house, towards a fund for 
building and endowing the new Church 
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for the new neighbourhood. Thus guard- 
ing against the great evil so common 
amongst ourselves, of allowing a newly- 
created district, or town (as is sometimes 
the case) to spring up and grow to almost 
any extent, with every variety of public 
edifice duly provided for it, except that 
which should be the first feature in the 
plan for laying out the ground, as it is 
infinitely the first in importance — a 
building to be consecrated to the worship 
and service of Almighty God. 

There is every care taken that the num- 
ber of the clergy, and particularly that 
the number of the Bishops should keep 
pace with the increase of the population. 

There is a Bishop in every considerable 
town, in the large towns there are two; 
in the metropolis, which is now ten times 
the size it was two hundred years ago, 
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there are no less than ten Bishops, each 
ruling his separate division as his dio- 
cese. 

To refer for a moment to what has 
lately taken place in England. If this 
plan had been followed throughout the 
country in our branch of the Church, 
there would have been no " Papal aggres- 
sion," for the simple reason that the 
ground would have been pre-occupied ; 
there would have been no room, no stand- 
ing-place for the intruders. The field 
having been covered with wheat, there 
would have been no room for the tares to 
have been planted, and if there had been 
the attempt to plant them, they would 
have been sure not to grow; but who can 
wonder at such an efibrt of our watchful 
enemy, when our population having 
increased ten-fold, the number of owr 
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Bishops remains much the same as it was 
at the time of the .Reformation. 

The Bishops whom I saw at Theopolis, 
not being over-burdened as ours are, 
were always easily accessible to their 
' clergy, particularly to the younger clergy 
and the Curates, who were accustomed to 
consult them on every occasion of the 
least difficulty. 

The rule of the Bishops was to devote 
two hours every day (Sundays, of course, 
excepted) to receive the clergy who had 
occasion to visit them, the time for 
receiving them being immediately after 
the morning service; and the place of 
their reception was an apartment built 
for the purpose immediately adjoining 
the cathedral. 

The Bishops, having leisure for such 
attendance, were regular worshippers at 
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the morning and evening services of their 
cathedrals, which holy exercises doubtless 
tended to make them the meek and 
saintly men they were. A great advan- 
tage of their presence at such services was 
that the choirs were all admirably con- 
ducted, the attendance of the other digni- 
taries following as a matter of course, 
, and the number of laymen on week-days 
being such as is seldom seen in our best 
frequented cathedrals even on a Sunday. 
After mentioning this example of the 
Bishops, I need hardly add that Daily 
Morning and Evening Prayer, and Holy 
Communion on every Sunday and holy 
day, is the rule of every parish priest in 
the kingdom. 

The Chapter of the cathedral in each 
diocese is the Bishop's council. Once 
every week he meets them, and lays 
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before them the business of his diocese, 
that he may receive the benefit of their 
collective wisdom. A vast amount of 
anxiety is thus removed from the chief 
pastor, and at the same time the affairs 
of the Church are adequately attended to, 
and difficulties, as they arise, are met and 
surmounted. — " In the multitude of coun- 
sellors there is safety." 

Each incumbent delivers to his Bishop 
a monthly statement of the condition of 
his parish, including the number of com- 
municants, the attendance at his schools, 
the number of families visited by him and 
his Curates, and various other particulars 
enumerated in a printed form provided 
for the purpose, 

There are no societies for religious pur- 
poses but the one great society, the 
Church. A committee, appointed from 
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time to time by the Convocation^ attend to 
all those objects which in England are 
professed to be cared for by so many 
variously constituted, and in some cases 
almost irresponsible voluntary associa- 
tions. The Bishops are all ex-officio 
members of this Committee, and the Pri- 
mate is ex-officio chairman. Thus all 
things pertaining to the Church are really 
transacted by the Church herself, and 
hazily no principle of union is sought 
for biit that of true Church union. 

One good eflfect of such a system is, that 
no need is felt of the excitement of public 
meetings, much less of such worldly con- 
trivances as fancy sales, &c., in order to 
keep alive the interest of the people in 
Church objects. Everything is done from 
principle, quietly and effectively, without 
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parade of charity and without ostentation 
of any kind. 

The Bishops are appointed by the Sove- 
reign, happily not (as in our country) 
upon the mere dictum of the prime 
minister, but after consultation with the 
six senior prelates of the Church. 

A special synod of the Bishops and 
clergy is held at the commencement of 
each century, to revise the translation of 
the Holy Scriptures, and to make any 
needful amendments in the Liturgy : such 
alterations, however, only being made as 
are agreed upon by five-sixths at least of 
the representatives of the Church so 
assembled. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Church System continued. — Convocation. 

Pbacticus having often spoken to me 
of the Convocation of his Church as exer- 
cising all its functions, I one day asked 
him what he thought of the case of the 
Church of England, in having had the 
deliberations of her Convocation sus- 
pended by the state for nearly 150 years. 
" I think," said he, with a warmth of 
manner which was rather unusual with 
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him, but with which I fully sympathised, 
" that a Church which acquiesced in such 
a state of things, could hardly deserve 
the name of a Church. For what sort of 
society is that which does not associate? 
What sort of assembly is that which does 
not assemble ? How can a Church be a 
branch of the Church Militant, which 
never holds a council of war, and which 
consequently has no united action ? 

" Individuals," he continued, " may 
have been active among you, and much 
may have been done by partial co-opera- 
tion ; but it is a serious consideration that 
from the time your Convocation has ceased 
to act, you cannot have said or done any- 
tiiing as a Chwrch. As the Church Uni- 
versal acts by a General Council, so a 
National Church must act by a National 
Council. As a Church you have not been 
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able to deliberate ; as a Church you have 
not been able to speak ; as a Church you 
have not been able to work for that long 
period of nearly 150 years. 

"Well," said I, feeling rather con- 
founded at this view of the case, ^^ at all 
events, as a Churchwe can have been doing 
no wrong all that time, according to your 
premises.-' 

"Nay," he replied; "what comfort is 
there for you in such a consideration ? 
Much evil may have been allowed and 
suffered, although none may have been, 
strictly speaking, enacted. When the 
human body has, from some sudden stroke 
of disease, ceased to have the power of 
speech or action, do we not find that, 
while it continues in such a state, all its 
powers become weakened, and its whole 
system lowered and deteriorated ? 
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" In the very idea of a National Church 
must be included a plan for the progres- 
sive evangelization of the increasing 
population of the country ; and that 
includes a multitude of details. And how 
can such a plan be laid down, much 
less carried into execution, without an 
Assembly, a Convention, a Convocation — 
caU it as you will — ^in which the Church 
may deliberate on what is to be done, and 
through which her voice of decision may 
be authoritatively heard ? 

" No," said he, recurring to the thought 

with which he began ; " if your professing 

Churchmen are indolently sitting down 

under such a state of bondage as that^ 

they can hardly belong to the body of 
the Lord's freemen; if they are willing 

that their light should thus remain under 

a bushel, they need not be surprised to 
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hear that their candlestick is about to be 
removed." 

" Thank God," I replied, " my fellow 
Churchmen are not acquiescing : there is 
more discussion on this subject of the 
renewal of the deliberations of Convoca- 
tion, than on any other matter of interest 
affecting our National Church. Even 
statesmen are beginning to give way; but 
there is still a kind of jealousy on the part 
of our rulers, and on the part of some 
otherwise zealous members of our Church." 

"Of what," he asked, "can earnest- 
minded Churchmen possibly be afraid?" 

"They apprehend," I replied, "that 
there might be a sort of party legislation 
for the Church, which might end in a 
large secession from her pale." 

" The party," he observed, " who are 
afraid of that, cannot have very great 
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confidence in the soundness of their own 
views ; for when did open discussion ever 
really injure the cause of truth? What 
other objection is urged?" 

" The most common," I said, " is that 
^ actual division should be avoided, un- 
seemly altercation would prevail, which 
would be injurious to the character, and 
so to the usefulness of the Church. And 
such objectors are never tired of referring 
to the violent disputes which formerly 
occurred in the meetings of Convocation, 
and which were the pretext for the sus- 
pension of its functions." 

" Do such objectors think, therefore," 
he asked, " that because there are some- 
times * unseemly altercations ' in Parlia- 
ment, it would be better that the civil 
legislature should be silenced altogether? 
From what I have learned from you of 
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your past history, your Parliaments have 
sometimes grievously transgressed in this 
way: and yet not even the excesses of 
the Long Parliament would be considered 
by any reasonable politician a reason for 
putting a stop to the deliberations of your 
House of Commons. Why, then, should 
the powers of the Church's legislature be 
in abeyance for such a reason? But is it 
indeed true that the last meetings of your 
Convocation for real business — (for, of 
course, you still meet ;pTo forma) — were 
disgraced by such strife as rendered its 
meetings a sort of public nuisance?" 

" The then temper of Convocation," I 
replied, " was certainly not too moderate; 
but still there has been much exaggera- 
tion on the subject. Many palliating 
circumstances ought to be taken into con- 
sideration. The Church had fallen upon 
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evil days : there was little confidence or 
sympathy between the Bishops and the 
other Orders of the clergy, whereas there 
is now a growing improvement in that 
and other respects amongst us. But it 
ought not to be forgotten, for the credit 
of the much abused Convocation of that 
time, that it was * gagged ' in the act of 
uttering a noble protest; — a protest 
against the State's thrusting a more than 
suspected Socinian into the ojfice of a 
Bishop. 

" But," said I, '' there is a difficulty in 
the way now, which did not exist then, 
and which sometimes looks rather formi- 
dable in the eyes of those most friendly 
to our cause. The civil legislature, which 
would have to ratify the acts of Convoca- 
tion, is no longer wholly composed of 
even professing Churchmen: — ^there are 
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many Romanists and other Dissenters in 
Parliament." 

" Still,'' said he, " Parliament, together 
with the Crown, would only give the 
force of law as before, (or refuse to give 
it,) to the enactments of Convocation, and 
the Church would receive no permanent 
damage, when Queen, Lords, and Com- 
mons could only thus say yea or nay to 
what the Church bad agreed upon, 

'' Depend on it," he continued emphati- 
cally, ''such objections will all vanish, 
though we cannot perhaps see how, when 
once your Convocation gets fairly into^ 
healthful operation. But with sy nodical 
action suspended, there is scarcely more 
hope of the efficacy of a Church, than 
there would be of the well working of the 
civil machinfi if all deliberation — and 
therefore all fresh legislation — were for- 
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bidden it, and it were told to work on 
with its wheels and springs unrenewed 
and unrepaired after the wear and tear of 
a whole generation." 

" Your illustration," said I, " reminds 
me of another which I met with some 
time ago, and which, as it seems quite to 
the point, I think you will be pleased 
with. 

" ' Once upon a time, the Great Western 
Railroad presented a strange spectacle to 
the bystanders. An engine, remarkable 
for symmetry, strength, and magnitude, 
was carrying with it an attendant train 
of well-filled carriages. No pains had 
been spared in adapting the machine to 
the exigencies of the journey ; it was suf- 
ficiently supplied with breaks to prevent 
excessive rapidity, and With means of 
developing fresh steam in case its load 
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should be augmented. There was space 
for receiving more passengers, and con- 
trivances for adding such vehicles as 
might be needed for the varying districts 
through which it was to pass. Those 
who launched it from its first station had 
remembered, apparently, that it was not 
only to glide near the regal towers of 
Windsor, and the classic walls of Oxford, 
but that it was to visit the country vil- 
lages of Berkshire, the manufacturers of 
Wootton Bassett, the idlers of Bath, and 
the mariners of Bristol. But now comes 
the wonder. At every station it was 
hailed, but it would stop at none. Princes 
and peasants, watermen and waterwomen, 
the manufacturer and the trader, call to 
it in vain. The amazed book-keepers 
wave their flags, the policemen hold up 

D 
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their wands : but, no — ^it passes on as 
reckless as Kehema of old, whose 

" Brazen cars of triumpli straight 

At the same moment drove through every gate." 

" 'The excellent arrangements which 
had been made about tickets were useless. 
The passengers who awaited its arrival 
must make their way across the country 
by such new roads as they could discover, 
grumbling at Watt, Brunei, and every- 
body else who pretended to provide for 
the public accommodation. Those who 
entered it at all could do so only by such 
desperate leaps as few were quick enough 
to adventure. The train itself however, 
went well enough, except that it laboured 
rather at a few ascents, as though it were 
in danger of stopping, and precipitated 
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itself down the slopes with a somewhat 
desperate rapidity. Nor was this to be 
wondered at, for the spectators could see 
at once that there were -no drivers upon 
the engine. Whether they had fallen off, 
or been forgotten, had slunk back into 
the carriages to sleep, or been knocked 
on the head at one of the bridges — the 
result was the same, the engine was with- 
out guidance. This circumstance, how- 
ever, was unobserved by the majority of 
passengers, whose business was not to 
drive the train, but to be carried by it. 
Moreover, the gentlemen in the first-class 
carriages were too busy reading the last 
night's debate upon the currency to take 
any notice of the matter. Those in the 
second-class were prevented by wooden 
partitions from looking forwards, and they 
were locked up besides, for it was before 

D 2 
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the time when Sydney Smith distin- 
guished himself as a raiboad emancipator. 
But what seemed strange was, that an 
excellent carriage next to the engine was 
occupied by a company of engineers, who 
had nothing to do but to step out, and 
take the guidance. Yet there they sat as 
still as the seven sleepers. Some thought 
them asleep, and many were the shouts, 
ay, and the missiles, directed against their 
vehicle. But it is understood that they 
were quite awake to the matter. Indeed, 
it is said that they were debating whether 
it was not much safer that the engine 
should be left without guidance. There 
were stories afloat of great dangers which 
had attended the attempt to direct it. If 
they stopped, was it certain that they 
could be set off again; and were the 
drivers themselves quite agreed as to the 
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rate of motion ? True, those who were 
waiting at the stations were likely enough 
to be dissatisfied: they would have to 
make new roads for them selves, and perhaps 
would pull up the rail in their vexation. 
But those who jumped might get in as it 
was; and, even if the carriages stopped, 
the rest might not choose to enter. And 
so the whole train was trusted to the in- 
stinct of the engine.' ** 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Church System continued. — ^Ritual, &c. 

In their Prayer Book many things have 
been cared for which require to be pro- 
vided in our own Liturgy. For example, 
there are many occasional prayers to 
meet special and frequently recurring 
cases in the Olfice for the Visitation of 
the Sick. There are appropriate pas- 
sages of Scripture prescribed to be read 
as "Lessons" in this Service. There 
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is a most edifying and consoling Form 
of Prayer and Exhortation, to be used 
with the friends of a person just departed- 
There is a Form of Thanksgiving and 
Exhortation for a person who is recover- 
ing from serious iUness. 

There is a copious selection of Metrical 
Psalms and Hymns, which, having re- 
ceived the same sanction as other parts 
of the Prayer Book, is used without 
variation or addition in every Church in 
the kingdom. 

There is a provision similar to that in 
the Prayer Book of the American Church, 
of a Form of Family Prayer for Mom- 
ings and Evenings; and this Form is 
published separately in a cheap edition, 
and in a large type for general distri- 
bution, and especially for the use of such 
aged and afflicted members of the Church 
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as are not able to attend the public 
services. 

In this Form of Family Prayer occars 
the following petition, after a prayer for 
all Bishops and Curates : — " And because 
the harvest is great and the labourers 
are few, and Thy blessed Son has taught 
us to pray Thee to send forth labourers 
into Thy harvest, we beseech Thee to 
increase the number of Thy faithful minis- 
ters, till Thy Gospel shall go forth into 
all lands, and be made known to every 
creature." Here I could not but own 
that an omission in our admirable Liturgy 
is supplied. We have indeed petitions 
for the extension of Christ's Church — as, 
that God would be pleased to make His 
" saving health known unto all nations ; ^ 
but we have no direct prayer for the 
increase of the Christian Ministry aU 
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though our Lord himself gave such an 
express command that we should pray 
to ^'the LoED of the harvest" for such in- 
crease. 

The Daily Service, as 1 before observed, 
is regularly celebrated every morning and 
evening throughout the year, in every 
Church ; and as it is the rule to have four 
clergymen, a priest a^d three deacons, in 
each Church, there is never any difficulty 
about "making a congregation.'* The 
custom is for each clergyman in a parish 
to take the service in his turn for one 
week, and the clergy who do not officiate 
are almost invariably to be seen at their 
place in the chancel during such service, 
because it is felt that the laity cannot be 
expected to be diligent in their atten- 
dance unless the clergy are careful to set 
them the example. 
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Every rank of society is imbued with 
this good custom. The clergy setting 
an example to the people ; the Bishops to 
the clergy; the Sovereign to all. This 
last circumstance I ascertained from 
Fractious by inquiring of him when I 
could have the best opportunity of seeing 
their Queen. He replied that the most 
favourable opportunity would be for me 
to attend the Morning or Evening Service 
any day in the week in the chapel adjoin- 
ing the palace. 

In regard to the provision for the 
dergy, I may here mention that the 
lowest stipend paid to an unmarried 
clergyman amounts to rather more than 
£150 of our money, and that the mini- 
mum for a married clergyman is £300. 

The salary to the Curate is paid by 
the Rector to the Bishop of the diocese, 
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who remits it to the Curate : thus guard- 
ing against a practice but too common, 
it is to be feared, among ourselves, of a 
simoniacal agreement between the Rector 
and the Curate that the latter shall re- 
ceive a less sum than that which is pre- 
scribed in the license. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Ghnrcli System continaed. — ^Education— Precautions 

against Schism. 

Talking with Practicus one day on the 
subject of the education of the poor, I 
described to him briefly the system of the 
British Schools in our country, according 
to which (I may mention for the sake of 
my readers who may not be acquainted 
with the system), children are taught to 
read the Scriptures, but are not trained in 
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any system of religious belief, — and con- 
sequently are not taken to any place of 
worship by the schoolmaster, even on the 
Lord's Day. After telling him that these 
schools were, equally with the Church of 
England National Schools, encouraged by 
grants of money from the State, I asked 
him his opinion of such an arrangement. 
**GoD forbid," was his reply, " that the 
rulers of ottr State should ever so far forget 
their duty, — their highestduty, — as in such 
a way to countenance and encourage the 
growth of error ; or, if you will not allow 
me to call it positive error, yet certainly I 
must be permitted to describe it as a dis- 
couraging and keeping back of the truth. 
The system which you have described, 
places the children who are subjected to 
it in a far more disadvantageous state, in 
regard to their opportunities of under- 
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Standing the Holy Scriptures, than that in 
which those persons were placed to whom 
the Scriptures were originaUy addressed. 
The Epistle to the Eomans, for example, 
was not addressed to the Boman converts 
till they had been so thoroughly imbued 
with the distinct principles of Christianity, 
that their faith was spoken of with com- 
raendation ^ throughout the whole world.' 
Surely it must be the bounden duty of the 
Church, (a duty in which the State should 
distinctly co-operate,) to instruct the 
young as well as the old, in the articles of 
the Christian faith, and in the practice of 
Christian duty, always of course appeal- 
ing, as to the correctness of such teach- 
ing, to the sure standard of the Word of 

God. 

'^Allowme,"he continued, "to contrast 
with what you have described, a part of 
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our plan of operations in regard to such 
matters. 

"If a Dissenting school or chapel starts 
up in any of our parishes, we conclude 
that the clergymen of that place require to 
have their hands strengthened by addi- 
tional assistance in their ministry. We 
immediately therefore have another Curate, 
or perhaps two more, licensed to co-operate 
with them, and we select such men as 
possess the requisite qualifications for 
such work, — knowledge of controversy, 
judgment, temper, zeal, but above all 
exemplary holiness of life. Our method 
in all such cases is to check these mischiefs 
in the bud : not to wait till the evil seed 
has grown up into a tree, but to give our- 
selves no rest till we have thoroughly 
eradicated it. 
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** I may give you another instance of the 
same mode of operation. 

"We have an island to the west of 
Theopolis, called Wrathland, which has 
been a great source of trouble to us, 
owing to the increase among its inhabi- 
tants of that corrupted form of Christianity 
which answers to what you call Eomanism : 
— which system of error, during a time of 
sad laxity in the Church, had been allowed 
to grow to such an extent in that part of 
our dominions, that the majority of the 
people of Wrathland had departed from 
the primitive faith. 

' ^ But at length the Church of our country 
was aroused to a full sense of the evil, and 
such remedial measures were soon adopted 
as, by God's blessing, proved eminently 
effectual. I suppose, knowing our prin- 
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ciples as you now do, you can readily 
imagine what kind of cure we applied." 

"I know," said I, "what sort of course a 
(so called) liberal government in my own 
country would have pursued. They 
would have allowed the Romish priests to 
go on undisturbed in their efforts at 
proselytism, or rather would have encou- 
raged them in such efforts, by giving the 
children of the poor an education so void 
of any definite religious principle, as would 
leave them an easy prey to the Eomanists 
or any other corrupters of the true faith. 
And they would, at the same time, have 
decreased in that country the number of 
legitimate Bishops, while they permitted 
and encouraged the Eomish Bishops to 
usurp the titles of the ancient sees. I am 
in fact only describing a course which for 
many years has actually been pursued. " 

E 
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" Surely," said he, "yourrulersmusthave 
intended then to foster the evil, and not to 
cure it. I suppose, however, they erred 
from a notion of conciliating what ought 
to have been condemned. You may at 
all events be sure that they will in time 
find out their mistake ; the danger is that 
they may not find it out until the evil 
has become too great to hi successfully 
grappled with. The false liberality of 
your rulers cannot be too strongly repro- 
bated. It shows that they were wilfully 
blind to the operations of the Eomanists, 
and utterly indifferent about what they 
themselves professed to regard as truth. 
Our plan, on the contrary, was to build 
more churches and more schools, and to 
send over a great number of the most 
zealous and talented clergymen and 
schoolmasters, and so to use all our powers 
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of argument and influence to bring back 
the straying sheep to the fold. The 
result, as I before observed, has answered 
our most ardent hopes and prayers." 



E 2 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Political and Social Condition. 

The government of the country is, in its 
theory, precisely similar to our own ; but 
in its practical working there are many 
improvements, some of which I will here 
briefly mention. 

In regard to the election of Members 
of Parliament, it is admirably enacted 
that no candidate is allowed, either per- 
sonally or by agent, to canvass for votes. 
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Jlis being proved to do so in any instance 
immediately disqualifies him. The mode 
of proceeding for each candidate, is simply 
to send to the chief magistrate of the 
place he wishes to represent, a clear state- 
tnent of his political principles, which 
statement is read by the magistrate to 
the assembled electors at the different 
polling-places. The happy consequence 
of this arrangement is, that bribery and 
intimidation are unknown, and that the 
people go to the poll with the disposition 
of those who feel that they are about to 
perform a great Christian duty. 

Upon going one evening with Paulinus 
to hear the debates in the Lower De- 
liberative Assembly, answering to our 
House of Commons, I was at once struck 
with the difference of appearance which 
there is between their house and ours. 
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The haU itself was semicircular in form, 
and the seats were arranged in semicirdes 
opposite the Speaker's chair, the back 
seats gradually rising above those in 
f5pont. " Where/' said I, looking around 
me with surprise, " are the seats of her 
Majesty^ s oppodHon ? " My jfriend gave 
me an inquiring look, which showed me 
that he did not understand the question. 
I explained to him that in the English 
House of Commons we had one side of 
the House appropriated to those members 
who were on the side of the Ministry, and 
that the other side was assigned to the 
party who regularly and systematically 
opposed them. Paulinus assured me 
that he knew he was speaking the 
sentiments of his countrymen in saying 
that such a system as I described was 
not consistent with Christian principles. 
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" Surdy," said he, " the object of all our 
senators should be mutual assistance — 
not opposition, or striviug for the mas- 
tery.'* I could not but allow that such 
ought to be the principle on which legis- 
lation should be conducted, and so I did 
not attempt to defend our party distinc- 
tions, because 1 felt that on Christian 
principles (and these otight to be the only 
rule) they could not be defended. 

The character of the debate, or rather 
consultation, which I heard, presented an 
equally favourable contrast to what I had 
often heard in the Parliament of England. 
Each member endeavoured to enforce 
his arguments by appeals to Christian 
maxims. Accordingly much that was said 
would have been denounced as cant^ if it 
had been uttered in our House of Com- 
mopSt But here all that was so said 
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seemed quite natural ; it was the current 
language of the place ; it was the current 
mode of reasoning in the best society, 
and it was therefore perfectly "parlia- 
mentary." 

Inquiring some time after this visit 
to the legislature into the general work- 
ing of their social system, I found that 
every precaution was taken to prevent 
the necessity of persons " going to law " 
with each other. 

Any man bringing a clearly vexatious 
suit against another, or vexatiously de- 
fending a clearly just suit, is liable to 
heavy penalties. 

Judges of great eminence are appointed 
to preside in what is called a Court of 
Audience, to which any poor man may 
resort on any emergency, and have a 
private interview with one of the said 
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judges, and make known any case of 
oppression to which he may have been 
subjected by any of the rich or powerful ; 
and he is then put in the way of obtain- 
ing a fair and inexpensive inquiry into his 
case with a view to immediate redress. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Domestic. 



With these samples — ^for they are no 
more — of the excellent institutions of 
Theopolis, I now bring my brief history 
to a happy termination. 

An attachment between Paulinus and 
Amy, grounded on esteem for the sterling 
excellence of each other's character, hav- 
ing been long cherished with the entire 
concurrence of Practicus and myself, we 
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had at length the satis&ction of seeing 
them united in marriage. 

My thoughts after this event were 
continually directed to my native land ; 
and the means of accomplishing my 
earnest desire of returning were at length 
vouchsafed. Nor was I destined to lose 
the happiness of Amy's society, whose 
affection for her brother was so strong 
that Paulinus was convinced he could 
not do her a greater pleasure than by 
proposing that we should aU return to 
England together. 

The sea, as I have said, was— accord- 
ing to all experience — ^impassable. The 
only other medium seemed to be the air. 
The method of inflating balloons with gas 
had long been thoroughly understood in 
Theopolis, and just then a very celebrated 
philosopher was perfecting a method by 
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which he expected to guide these airy 
vehicles. 

The motive power employed had a 
great advantage over our boasted steam, 
in not requiring any heavy cargo of fuel. 

An engine of great power was attached 
to 'a balloon of sufficient dimensions to 
make the weight of the said engine a 
trifle, and after some experiments, an 
onward direction was given to the vehicle 
even when its course was directed against 
the current of a breeze of ordinary 
strength. The apparatus which served 
for steerage was easily managed and most 
effective. The whole when raised into 
the air, had nearly the appearance of a 
boat covered with an awninor, and it was 
fitted up with more than the accommo- 
dation of one of our small steam-boats. 

This conveyance, after several trials 
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with it from one part of the island to 
another, and even from the main island 
to some of the adjacent ones, we had 
sufficient confidence in to trust our- 
selves in it for a voyage to the Cape of 
Good Hope. The best assurance of the 
inventor's reliance on its capabilities wasj 
that he volunteered to accompany and 
guide us thither, intending himself to re- 
turn in it to Theopolis. It is to be feared, 
however, that as none of these aerial boats 
have since been heard oi, that the voyage 
back was, if not absolutely disastrous, a]b 
least not so encouraging as our passage 
to the Cape, which we accomplished 
without any difficulty in the incredibly 
short space of six hours. 

From this place, after taking leave of 
our aerial captain who remained some 
time at Cape Town to gratify his curiosity, 
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we set sail for England, where we arrived 
in safety after a prosperous and pleasant 
voyage. 

Here, amidst the friends of my youth, 
I look back upon the scenes in Theopolis 
as upon some fanciful but pleasant vision^ 
and look forward with the eye of iaith 
to a reunion with all our Christian 
friends in that only abiding Theopolis — 
" the City not made witlr hands, eternal 
in the heavens,'* — " the City which hath 
foundations, whose Builder and Maker 
is God." 
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